CHAPTER  III

THE MIDDLE YEARS

THE two-and-a-half years following the prorogation of James's only
Parliament was a period of small events and apparent repose. Every
single action of James tended to the same end: the improvement of the
position of the Catholic Church and of its members, and, though he
did not cease to encroach upon the civil privileges of the kingdom and
to use every endeavour to increase his prerogative, arbitrary govern-
ment was no longer merely an end in itself, but must also be re-
garded as a means of realising his religious aspirations. The success
which the King achieved in securing liberty of worship to the Catholics
and in putting the administration into their hands was very considerable,
but the cost at which this success was achieved was great out of all
proportion, and the tranquillity of the country was entirely illusory.
Every step that James took in favour of his religion either offended the
personal interest of an individual and increased the number of his
personal enemies, or outraged the Protestant prejudices of the nation.
Of the former there are innumerable instances; and James's inability
to see that when loyalty is rewarded with disgrace it ceases in most
cases to exist is very remarkable, nor could he learn by experience and
refrain from repeating his mistakes: it was a perpetual surprise to him
that loyal subjects whom, as he said, he had loaded with benefits should
suffer, after insult or dismissal, a decline in loyalty. Of the outrages to
Protestant susceptibilities there can be few contemporary proofs, for
Parliament was in abeyance.1 And, a few pamphlets printed in
Holland notwithstanding, there was no expression of public opinion
through the Press; but it is not possible that the successive attacks on
the Church of England would be regarded with equanimity, that the
demonstrations in favour of the Seven Bishops could be other than a
culmination of the resentment gradually increasing in the previous
years, or that the outburst of hostility to James at the Revolution can
have been due to a sudden and violent revulsion of feeling.

By the beginning of the year 1686 Sunderland had established him-
self in power to the exclusion of all rivals. James had signified his
increasing reliance on his services by appointing him in December
1685 Lord President of the Council while retaining the post of principal

1 There are plentiful references from the first months of the reign in the
correspondence of the foreign envoys, particularly BarrUlon and Terriesi,
with their Governments to these unexpressed and unco-ordinated discontents.
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